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nation towards pantheism. Leopold von Schroeder, an
eminent scholar, for instance, says: The Indians are the
nation of romanticists of antiquity: The Germans are the
Romanticists of modern times.'* Schroeder considers the
pre-occupation with the supernatural, the formlessness of
Indian philosophy and art, the dreamlike love of nature,
the caste system, asceticism and the solitude of the saint,
to be both romantic and medieval. And he concludes
that all the 'romantic' minds of the West turn towards
India because of that deeply-rooted similarity between ro-
manticism in Europe, which is essentially German, and
what he considers to be romanticism in India. Professor
Winternitz even goes a step further: It is not only Ger-
man poets,5 he says, 'who have sung of "Weltschmerz"
(World-sorrow). "Weltschmerz" is also the basic idea
upon which the doctrine of Buddha is built up and more
than one Indian poet has lamented the suffering and woe
of the world, the transitoriness and the vanity of all earth-
ly things which reminds us forcibly of our great poet
of "Weltsdunerz", Nikolaus Lenau. And when Heine
says:

"Sweet is sleep, but death is better,
Best of all is it never to be born."
he expresses the same idea as those Indian philosophers,
who aspire to nothing more ardently than to that death
after which there is no further rebirth.   Again sentimen-
tality and feeling for Nature are the common property
of German and Indian poetry, whilst they are foreign,
say, to Hebrew or Greek poetry.. .Mention has already
been made of tie tendency of the Indians to work out
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